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THE CRAYON". 



human figure, aim at something more than 
a mere copy of forms ; and it is also safe 
to say that, if he does not intend more than 
an imitation of form, he will not attain even 
that, for it is as certain that deviation must 
follow, from necessity, as it is that actual 
imitation is impossible,' and that such, devi- 
ation should be on the side of life, beauty, 
and intellect, or he fails to show, and make 
felt, the strange aDd wonderful power of 
form upon the miod. 
Albany, 1855. 

THE PAINTER AND HIS SITTER. 

38a ©. $. &rmufi. 

At bis easel sits the Painter, at Ills canvas large and 

white, 
And be gazes on his sitter, in the clear, soft studio light, 
And with yielding charcoal deftly draws his outline bold 

and free, 
Till the face and form are pencilled, for a cunning hand 

has he, 
Then in graded semicircle spreads his colors andhls hues. 
Whites and reda and annny yellows, sober greys and 

browns, and bines ; 
And the sitter sees the palette (bat la hid the canvas* 

face), 
Sees the primal law and order, every color in its place, 
Each proportioned to the other — all seems plain and 

understood, 
And he builds his dream, and trusts the growing picture 

will be good. 
Soon, however, on the palette, while the picture is un- 
seen, 
All is mixed in strange confusion, and he says, " What 

can it mean 7 
Can those patches and those scratches ever come to 

anything? 
from such muddy streaks and blotches can a fair crea- 
tion spring ? 
For the sitter must not stir to see the work that's 

going on, 
Till the portrait Is completed, and the artist's task Is 

done. 

Iiike this puzzled sltter,often sits belleving,doubting man, 

On the universe he looks and sees a little of the Artist's 
plan ; 

Sees with philosophic eye, the laws that govern and 
direct, 

Traversing the world in order— free of discord and de-' 
feet, 

Each a promise of fulfillment — each a hint for hope and 
faith, 

While the Infinite Creator breathes through all his 
living breath. 

Life is rich— the world is perfect— all Is order, Joy and 
peace. 

Can this vision of perfection spanning earth and heaven 
cease f 

Ah! the days grow dark and darker— and the har- 
mony we seek, 

Crossed by bitter winds of discord, turns into a mad- 
dened shriek. 

Hope is crushed and faith bewildered— all in wild con- 
fusion whirled, 

And the skeptic laughs—" It is a dauber's palette— this 
brave world t 

Where are all your primal colore— where your lovely 
light and shade t 

All Is chance and contradiction — out of such what can 
be made? 

/see not the Artist's meaning— /see not the end in view, 

I moat alt and watch his fingers, til] his work Is carried 
through." 

But the Painter still Is working— through these forms 
of sin and strife, 

Out of all this seeming cbaos,moulding fairer forms ofilfe, 

And one day the patient sitter, from the Abtist's point 
of sight, 

Shall behold his form transfigured, glowing In the per- 
fect light. 
Paris, Aprtt,l&$4. 



BURNS AS AN LNTEEPEETER OF NATUEE, 

332 a. aaff. rajmn. 

Although he generally nsed it as a back- 
ground to his delineations of human cha- 
racter, and though he has never given us a 
word of geology, nor shown any know- 
ledge of clouds and their effect, like Words- 
worth, yet has he brought the sunshine 
from the heavens, and scattered it o'er the 
lea, and drawn the dew from the atmos- 
phere, and showered it on the flowers. He 
saw nature as we view any beautiful object, 
not with a desire to dissect it, part by part, 
but as a perfect whole, of which each sec- 
tion goes to make up the finished structure. 
Wbatcaredhe,whentheheather glowed rich 
before his eye, whether it were a sandstone 
or granite foundation on which it rested. 
Who that has read his pages has not had 
his imagination enlivened, or before whose 
mental vision has not rolled grand pano- 
ramic scenes, in which the truth of nature 
was portrayed with a masterly hand. Many 
shrink with becoming modesty from much 
that bears the stamp of his genius, but in 
his better moments, he shows deep reve- 
rential feeling, with great regard for truth 
and honesty. Because we have good and 
bad fruit in the same dish, does it follow 
that we must necessarily mix them and eat 
them thus hashed. If we will take the bee 
for an example, we shall find that it sips the 
sweet, and leaves the poison to moulder. 
It is well to think of folly, and denounce 
it, but let us not exclude circumstances 
from having their just weight, nor debar 
sympathy from coming in with its Heaven- 
healing halm. Burns drew from Nature 
his choicest similes, and in' his most im- 
passion ate strains, a note, caught from Na- 
ture's scale, seems to steal almost uncon- 
sciously into his amorous lay. See in the 
following : 
" The groves of sweet myrtles let foreign lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summer exalt the perfume ; 
Par dearer to me yon lone glen and green bracken, 

With the burn stealing under the lang yellow 
broom." 

We feel that there is a deeper meaning 
to come out, and here it is : 

" Far dearer to me yon humble broom bowers, 

Where the blue-bell and gowanlurk lowly unseen; 
For there lightly tripping amang the wild flowers, 
A listening the linnet, aft wanders my Jean." 

For all his love, he worshipped not so 
blindly but that he could see and find time 
to appreciate the lovely wild flowers, the 
blue-bell and gowan rustling low among 
the leaves and grasses. What a quiet, 
solemn picture has he made of the latter 
part of th« first verse, commencing — 

"Ton lone glen and green bracken, 
With the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom." 

We almost find ourselves listening, as we 
read, to catch the murmur of the water, as 
it sweeps out from under the over-hanging 
leaves. In another place, the innocent and 
unprotected flower engaged his sympathy, 
and out of its simple form he has woven a 
picture, exquisite in feeling, with truth 
enough for the most fact-loving, and sug- 
gestive of as much' as the imagination will 
ask for, or a Pre-Eaphaelite wish to work 
out. Hear it: 

" Here, In thy scantymantle clad, 
Thy enawie bosom sunward spread, 



Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies I" 

Who but will pity the frail flower lying 
under the cruel ploughshare, with its little 
heart crushed, and out of which we feel the 
life-blood ebbing fast, tinging the cold sod 
with its purity. He, himself, tells us that 
some of his best inspirations have been 
suggested while at the " plough-tail," and 
our belief is strengthened every time we 
read these lines. What a sweet bit is this, 
and what artist would fail to study it, were 
he to come across it in his rambles after 
the beautiful and picturesque : 

" The scented blrk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite." 

Hear what he says of spring, summer, 
and autumn : 

" Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets of daisies white 
Out o'er the grassy lea." 

We have here the soft, drowsy air of 
spring, opening the buds and flowers, and 
expanding everything into new life. Then 

" In summer when the hay was mawn, 
And corn waved green in ilka field, 
While claver blooms white o'er the lea, 

And roses blow in ilka field." 

This is genuine mid-summer, betwixt the 
grass and grain harvests, ,while the clQver 
Bprings again from the stubble, and gathers 
freshness and perfume from every passing 
shower. Now autumn comes, when 

" The wind blew hollow frae the hills, 
By fits the sun's departing beam 
Looked on the fading yellow woods 
That waved o'er Lugar's winding stream." 

There is a moan in the first line, as the 
wind comes down from the hills where it 
has had its lyric, and we stand in the sha- 
dow of the grey clouds— while the sun 
darts a ray through, upon the fading land- 
scape strewn with the wrecked glory of 
the summer — while they are marshalling 
their sombre columns for the onset. Three 
pictures fit to compare with any for truth 
and simplicity. With one more passage 
we close the book ; but let us not forget to 
pardon his faults, and commend his virtues, 
and thank him for giving us such fresh de- 
lineations, containing, as they do, so much i 
rich suggestiveness and healthy ripeness. 
The poet's soul was full of the spirit of the 
scene when he wrote the following, and 
out of its fullness flowed a torrent-picture 
unequalled : 
" Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 

The roaring Fyers poura his mossy floods ; 

Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 

When, thro' a shapeless breach his stream resounds. 

As high In air the bursting torrents flow, 

As deep recoiling surges foam below, 

Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 

And viewless echo's ear, astonished rends, 

Dim seen, through rising mists, and ceaseless showers, 

The hoary cavern, wide resounding lowers. 

Still thro' the gap the struggling river toils, 

And still below the horrid caldron boils." 



Antiquities. — To confine our studies to mere 
antiquities is like reading by candle-light, 
with our shutters closed, after the sun has 
ri aen . — Campbell. 



